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A  Vindication  of  the  Bntijh 

Colonies ,  againft  the  Afperfions  of  the 
Halifax  Gentleman,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Rhode-Ifland  Friend. 

IT  had  been  long  expe&ed,  that  fome  American  pen 
would  be  drawn  in  fupport  of  thofe  meafures  which 
to  all  thinking  men  mud  appear  to  be  very  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Thofe  who  are  above  party,  can  pcrufe  the 
fpecularions  of  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  a  Quaker  or  a  Jacobite, 
with  the  fame  compofure  of  mind.  Thofe  who  confine 
themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  decency, 
are  fo  far  refpeCfable.  All  who  grow  outragious,  are  dit- 
guftful.  The  44  head  of  a  tribumtian  veto ,  with  a  mob 
at  his  heels,  and  a  grand  dfiatic  monarque,  with  a  flioal  ot 
fychophants  clinging  about  him,  like  the  little  wretches  in  9 
the  well  known  print  of  Hobb’s  Laviathan,  may  be  object 
of  equal  diverfion,  derifion  and  contempt.  Mankind  ever 
were,  are  and  will  be  divifible,  into  the  great  and  fmall 
vulgar.  Both  will  have  their  refpeffive  heads.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  uniform  and  invariable.  I  he  fame  caufes 
will  produce  the  lame,  effects,  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  He  that  would  be  a  great  captain,  mud  for  a  feafon 
exult  in  the  honor  of  being  a  little  one. 

"  Bred  on  the  mountains  had  proud  Julius  been, 

“  He’d  fbonc  a  flurdy  wredlcr  on  the  green.” 

The  Halifax  gentleman  having  difeovered  that  governor 
Jf—pk—ns  is  **  totally  unacquainted  with  dile  and  diftion, 
and  yet  11  eagerly  fond  to  pafs  upon  the  world  lor  a  mart 
of  letters,”  great  perfection  might  be  rcafonably  expefted 
in  the  compolition  of  the  friendly  epidle.  Indcad  of  this, 
are  found  inaccuracies  in  abundance,  declamation  and  fa  He 
logic  without  end  ;  verje  is  retailed  in  the  (nape  of  profcy 
fo.  led  fins  are  attempted  to  bo  pa  (Ted  off  for  good  grammar. 
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and  the  moft  indelicate  fuftian  for  the  fine  tafte.  The 
whole  performance  is  truly  Ftlmerian.  The  piflure  is  very 
well  charged  with  fhade  and  thick  darknefs,  intermixed  with 
here  and  there  a  ray  of  light ;  now  and  then  a  flafh,  and 
once  in  a  while  is  heard  a  little  rumbling  thunder  from  a 
lew  diltant  broken  clouds. 


Some  future  bard  may  fing  the  prefent  times, 

/md  HE  be  made  the  hero  of  the  long. 

Thefe  two  lines  are  crouded  together  in  one'fiiort  fen- 
fence,  in  a  profaic  form,  (page  4.) 

v  f  vu  8en.^eman  (pag-  S-)  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  the 
nglifh  nation.  It  contains  but  a  dozen  lines,  and  ex- 

preues  or  plainly  implies  the  following  wonderful  group 
Ox  ideas, viz.  “  A  high  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  envy  and 
admiration  of  furrounding  flaves,  holding  faff  the  balance 
.  Europe,  a  rival  in  arts  and  arms  of  every  period  an* 
dent  and  modern,  impatience,  jealoufy,  pride  and  folly, 
prodigality,  particularly  in  laying  wagers  to  the  value  of 
kingdoms,  and  a  quick  fenfibility  &  conlcioufnefs  of  dignity, 
which  renders  plain  fimple  truth  intolerable.”  As  the  Eng- 
ilh  nation  expired  about  fixty  years  fince,  in  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  ’tis  needlefs  to  enquire  whether  this  be 
a  juft  character  of  that  once  brave  and  generous,  free  and 
ioyai  people  :  But  if  this  flxould  be  intended  for  a  filial 
compliment  to  Great-Britain,  his  a  very  indifferent  one. 
In  the  late  war  America  joined  in  the  flakes  :  The  bet  was 
iiot  for  the  fafety  of  the  colonies  alone  :  It  was  for  the 
falvation  of  Great- Britain,  as  well  as  the  plantations,  i.  e. 
for  the  whole  community.  Cornwall  raifes  and  pays  one 
company  of  dragoons,  DevonPnire  another.  Is  Cornwall 
inore  obliged  to  Devonfliire  thanDevonfhire  is  to  Cornwall 
They  are  both  obliged  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  duty  and 
loyalty,  to  the  gracious  Prince  who  protefls  and  defends 
oth  :  To  each  other  they  owe,  but  love  and  good  will. 

I  cannot  think  Mr.  H--k-s ,  or  any  other  of  the  writers, 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  fore  difpleafure 
of  the  Halifax  gentleman,  ever  really  intended  to  encou- 
rage  fo  groundlcfs  a  claim  as  an  independent,  uncon- 
troulable  Provincial  legiflative.  Mofl  of  them  ’tis  weli 
known  exprefly  difavow  fuch  a  claim.  It  is  certain  that  the 

Parliament 
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Parliament  of  Great-Britain  hath  a  juft,  clear,  equitable  and 
conftitutional  right,  power  and  authority,  to  bind  the  colo¬ 
nies,  by  all  afts  wherein  they  are  named.  Every  lawyer, 
nay  every  Tyro  knows  this.  No  lefs  certain  is  it  that  the 
Parliament  of  Great-Britain  has  a  juft  and  equitable  right, 
power  and  authority,  to  impofe  taxes  on  the  colonies ,  inter¬ 
nal  and  external ,  on  lands ,  as  well  as  on  trade .  This  is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  a  fupreme  legiflative  or  fovereign 
power  of  a  ftate.  It  will  however  by  no  means  from 
thence  follow,  that ’tis  always  expedient,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumftances  equitable  for  the  fupreme  and  fovereign  legi¬ 
flative  to  tax  the  colonies,  much  lefs  that  ’tis  reafonable  this 
right  Ihould  be  praftifed  upon  without  allowing  the  colonies 
an  aftual  representation.  An  equal  representation  of  the 
whole  ftate  is,  at  leaf!  in  theory,  of  the  eflence  of  a  per¬ 
fect  parliament,  or  fupreme  legiflative. 

There  is  not  the  leaft  color  of  a  contradi&ion  between 
the  paflages  from  the  il  rights  of  the  colonies’’  cited  pages 
6  &  7.  It  muft  indeed  be  confefied  and  lamented,  that 
the  laft  citation  involves  a  fophifm,  unworthy  the  pen  from 
whence  it  fell.  But  the  critic  with  all  his  fagacity  has 
not  pointed  where  the  fallacy  lies.  He  has  reduced  his 
Honor’s  argument  to  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  which  is  con¬ 
clusive.  “  The  people  of  Great-Britain  have  not  any 
fort  of  power  over  the  Americans  “  I  he  houfe  of 
commons  have  no  greater  authority  than  the  people  ot 
Great-Britain,  who  are  their  conftituents  “  ergo,  the 
houfe  of  commons  have  not  any  lort  of  power  over  the 
Americans.”  This  I  take  to  be  literally  true.  Yet  by  the 
following  reduction,  the  fallacy  of  his  Honor’s  argument 
will  appear,  “  the  common  people  of  Great-Britain  have 
no  fovereign  abfolute  authority  over  their  fellow  (ubjeffsin 
America  The  houfe  of  commons  alone  have  no  greater 
authority  than  the  common  people  of  Great-Britain  ;  ergo, 
the  Britifh  parliament,  the  King’s  Majefty,  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  have  no  fovereign  abfolute  authority  over  the  fub- 
jetts  in  the  colonies.  Who  does  not  fee  the  fallacy  of  this 
conclufion  ?  The  inquiry  was  not  of  the  folc&  (eparate  pow¬ 
er  and  authority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  that  auguft  and  trapfeendent  body  the  parliament, 

which 
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£**  iS  CTP,°fed  of  the  thre«  branches  of  the  grand 
egjflature  of  the  nation,  confidered  as  united.  But  all 

-  h'S  fl'ows  that  the  lafl  cirat,on  at  molt  is  but  an  implicit  and 
is  far  from  an  “  exprefs.  denial  of  the  authonty  of  ilu 

menc,  and  fiiould  by  that  candor  that  is  infeparabljVrom 

a  l-beral  mind,  have  been  imputed  to  meer  inadvertency 

We  come  now  to  the  rationale  of  the  epiftle.  1  hL 

endeavored  (fays  the  gentleman)  to  inveftigate  the  Ze 

mTa  rel""l’  'f  I  /•  fP'<  between  the  colonS 
ana  their  mother  fate,  cbflr  acted  from  compatt,  or  poft. 

tiae  Institution.  What  a  parade  is  here  ?  What  “  a 

folemmty  does  “he  give  to  his  performance”  ?  «  If  I 

zbL  rX  f  '  7h0uVVr°Uid  n0t  think  the  world  was 
about  to  be  favored  with  fome  extraordinary  difcoverv  too 

m.ghty  for  the  powers  and  precifion  of  language.  7' 

Let  us  attend  the  courfe  of  the  bubble.  “°But  here” 
(adds  he)  “  I  can  find  nothing  (atisfaftory  :  Yet  till  this 
re  atl0n  IS  dearly  defined  upon  rational  and  natural  princi- 
pies,  our  reafimng  upon  the  meafures  of  the  colonies  obe¬ 
dience,  wi  i  be  dejultory  and  inconclufive.”  *<  Every  con¬ 
nexion  or  relation  in  life  has  its  reciprocal  duties ;  we 
,w  the  relation  between  a  parent  and  a  child,  husband 
.uk  wife  matter  and  fervant,  and  from  thence  are  able  to 
deduce  their  refpeftive  obligations”.  “  But  we  have  no 
notices  of  any  fucb  precife  natural  relation  between  a  mother 
-t  , and  K.s  colonies,  and  therefore  cannot  reafon  with  fo 
rnuen  certainty  upon  the  power  of  the  one  or  the  duties  of 
tne  other  .  If,  as  the  gentleman  tells  us,  he  could  not 
imd  any  thing  fatisfattory,  he  could  only  auefs  what  rca- 
foning  would  follow  :  And  I  leave  it  to  his  readers  to  de¬ 
termine,  whether  he  has  not  proved  that  he  guelfed  very 
rightly.  ^  He  has  placed  the  relation  of  matter  and  fervant 
among  what  he  calls  natural  relations.  In  a  flare  of  nature 
where  all  are  equal,  I  believe  the  gentleman  would  be  as 
much  puzzled  to  find  his  matter  or  fervant,  as  others  now 
may  be  to  find  his  equal.  ’Tis  a  little  ftrange  he  fhould 
attempt  to  reafon  on  a  fubjeX,  of  which,  he  confelTes  he 
could  find  no  “  fiitisfaftory  notices.”  But  he  Teems’ de¬ 
termined  to  flounder  on  thro’  thick  and  thin,  be  his  re-fon- 
ings  “  defultory”  or  conclufive. 

“  The 
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*<  The  ancients  (fays  he)  have  tranfmilied  (for  handed 
down;  *tis  a  wonder  it  had  not  been  ttanfported)  to  us 
nothing  that  is  applicable  to  the  Rate  of  the  modem  colo¬ 
nies,  becaufe  the  relation  between  thefe  (and  their  mother 
hate  fliould  have  been  added)  is  formed  by  political  com - 
pa  ft.  Brave  !  “  And  the  condition  of  each  variant  hi 

their  original  and  from  each  other.”  Better  and  better  (till  l 
If  condition  means  the  prefent  hate,  and  {  think  it  can 
mean  nothing  elfe,  what  a  dele&able  piece  of  jargon  does 
the  dofe  of  this  period  make.  It  amounts  to  this.  **  The 
prefent  hate  of  each  modern  colony  is  variant  in  its  original, 
and  from  each  other.”  Be  this  as  it  may  ;  if  the  relation 
of  modern  colonies  to  their  mother  hates,  is  founded  on 
political  compaft ,  how  came  the  gentleman  to  beat  his 
brains  to  find  out  “  their  natural  relation  a bjl rafted  from 
compact  or  pofitive  inflitution  f”  To  what  purpofe  he  has* 
done  this  he  tells  us  when  he  confcffes  he  can  find  nothing 
44  fatisjaftory ”  about  it.  Are  not  natural  and  meerJy 
political  or  civil  relations  different  things  ?  Is  it  not  a  little 
jargonical  and  inconfiftent,  in  one  breath  to  talk  of  **  in- 
vehigating  the  truey  natural ,  clearly  defined  relation  of  the 
colonies  to  their  mother  hate,  abhra&ed  from  compa£I  or 
pofitive  inflitution’*;  and  in  the  next  to  affirm  that  { o  far  as 
relates  to  modern  colonies,  this  relation  depends,  or  “  is 
founded  on  political  compaft”?  Was  there  a  natural  relation 
between  ancient  hates  and  their  colonies,  and  none  between 
the  modern  1  fates  and  their  colonies  ?  Is  not  a  w  political 
compaft,”  the  fame  thing  with  a  “  pofitive  influmion.’* 
Is  this  “  freeing  a  fubjeft  from  embatraffment”?  Well 
might  the  gentleman  “  hum  the  walk  of  nietaphyfics”? 
I  wifh  he  had  not  fo  much  avoided  that  of  logic.  He 
every  where  feems  to  confider  poiuer  and  duty  as  corre¬ 
lates.  Surely  he  fhould  be  the  lah  man  to  charge  his 
adverfary  with  **  vague  and  diffufe  (for  diffufive)  talk  of >y 
thole  levelling  notions  “  rig  hts  and  privileges.”  He  be¬ 
wilders  himfelf  for  half  a  poor  creeping  page  more,  ab¬ 
ruptly  lings  a  requiem  to  his  fweet  foul,  com  poles  the 
furges  of  his  u  phitofbphically  inejuiftti ve  mind”  fatigued 
with  its  late  flight  after  natural  and  political  relations,  and 
very  gravely  contents  himfelf  wkh  confidering  the  b‘  colo¬ 
nics 
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nies  rights  upon  the  footing  of  their  charters.”  This  foot- 
ho  d,  by  a  new  and  bold  figure  in  rhetoric,  he  calls  «  the 
only  plain  avenues  that  lead  to  the  truth  of  this  matter.” 
- -  “  facilis  defcenfus  Averni  •” 

.  The  §entle™a?  is  at  a  lofs  (Page  8.)  to  '»  conceive  how 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  colonies  now  claim  any  other  or 

greater  rights  than  are  exprefly  granted  to  them”  by  char¬ 
ter.  Is  the  gentleman  a  Britifh-born  fubjeft  and  a  lawyer 
and  ignorant  that  charters  from  the  crown  have  ufually  been 
given  for  enlarging  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  gran- 
tees,  not  for  limiting  them,  much  lefs  for  curtailing  thofe 
efiential  rights  which  all  his  Majefty’s  fubjc&s  are  entitled 
to,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  by  the  conlfitution  of  their  country  ? 

.  .Th<:  diftin&ion  (page  8.)  between  perfonal  and  political 
rights,  is  a  new  invention,  and,  as  applied,  has  perplexed 
the  author  of  it.  He  every  where  confounds  the  terms 
rights,  liberties  and  privileges,  which  in  legal  as  well  as  vul¬ 
gar  acceptation,  denote  very  different  ideas.  This  is  a 
common  miffake  with  thofe  who  cannot  fee  any  difference 
between  power  &  right,  between  a  blind  flavifh  fubmiffion, 

and  a  loyal  generous  and  rational  obedience, to  the  fupreme 
authority  of  a  flate.  r 

v  T,he  men  are>  natural  or  civil.  Both  thefe  are 

divifible  into  abfolute  and  relative.  The  natural  abfolute 
perfonal  rights  of  individuals,  are  fo  far  from  being  oppofed 
to  political  or  civil  rights,  that  they  are  the  very  balls  of  all 
municipal  laws  of  any  great  value.  “  The  abfolute  rights 
of  individuals  regarded  by  the  municipal  law’s, compofe  what 
is  called  political  or  civil  liberty.”  ‘‘The  abfolute  liberties 
of  Englishmen,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are 
principally  three,  i.  The  right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  per¬ 
fonal  liberty ,  and  private  property.’’  “  Betides  thefe  three 
primary  rights ,  there  are  others  which  are  fecondary  and 
fubirdinateXto  preferve  the  former  from  unlawful  attacks) 
i.  The  confiitution  or  power  of  parliament.  2.  The  li¬ 
mitation  of  the  King’s  prerogative  (and  to  vindicate  them 
when  atfually  violated).  3.  The  regular  adminiftration  of 
juft  ice,  q.  f  he  right  of  petitioning  for  redrefs  of  grievan- 
ccls.  5.  The  right  of  having  ^ndt  ufing  arms  for  feif-de- 

fencef  ’ 
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fence.1’  See  Mr.Blackflone’s  accurate  and  elegant  analyfis 
of  the  laws  of  England.  The  gentleman  feems  to  have 
taken  this  and  fome  other  of  his  diftin&ions  from  that  excel¬ 
lent  rreatife  very  ill  underflood.  The  analyfis  had  given 
this  general  view  of  the  objeSls  of  the  laws  of  England. 
J.  Rights  of  Perfons.  II.  Rights  of  Things.  III.  Private 
wrongs.  IV.  Public  wrongs.  Rights  of  perfons  are 

divided  into  thefe,  i.  of  natural  perfons  ;  2.  of 

bodies  politic  or  corporate,  i.  e.  artificial  perfons,  or  fubor- 
dinate  focieties.  The  rights  of  thefe  are  by  the  Letter- 
writer  ftrangely  confounded  with  the  political  &:  civil  rights 
of  natural  perfons.  And  becaufe  corporate  rights  fo  far 
as  they  depend  upon  charter,  are  matters  of  the  meer  favor 
and  grace  of  the  donor  or  founder  ;  he  thence  infers  (p.  9.) 
That  “  the  colonies  have  no  rights  independent  of  their 
charters,”  and  that  “  they  can  claim  no  greater  than  thofe 
give  them.”  This  is  a  contradiftion  to  what  he  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  preceding  page,  viz.  That  ‘‘  by  the  common  law 
every  colonift  hath  a  right  to  his  life,  liberty  and  property.” 
And  he  was  fo  vulgar  as  to  call  thefe  the  “  fubje&s  birth¬ 
right.”  But  what  is  this  birth-right  worth, if  it  depends  meer- 
ly  upon  a  colony  charter,  that,  as  he  fays,  rightly  eno’,  may 
be  taken  away  by  the  parliament  ?  I  wifli  the  gentleman 
would  anfwer  thefe  quellions.  Would  he  think  an  chare 
worth  much,  that  might  betaken  from  him  at  the  pleafure 
of  another  ?  Are  charters  from  the  crown  ufually  given  for 
enlarging  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  grantees, in  con- 
fideration  of  fome  Ipecial  merit  and  fenrices  done  the  hate, 
or  would  he  have  his  readers  confidcr  them  like  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  a  French  monarque,  for  limiting  and  curtailing 
thofe  rights  which  all  Britons,  and  all  Britifh  fubje&s  are  in¬ 
tituled  to  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  as  well  as  by  the 
common  law  and  the  confiitution  of  their  country,  fo  admi¬ 
rably  built  on  the  principles  of  the  former  ?  By  which  of 
thefe  1  aws,  in  contradihinfiion  to  the  other,  are  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  chare,  perfonal  ? 

The  gentleman’s  pofitions  and  principles,  that  “  the  fe¬ 
vers!  New-England  charters  afeertain,  define  and  limit  the 
refpe&ive  rights  and  privileges  of  each  colony, "  and  that 
Ki  the  colonies  have  ng  rights  independent  of  their  charter,” 

13  and 
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and  that  u  they  can  claim  no  greater  than  thofe  give  them/’ 
if  true,  would  afford  a  curious  train  of  confequences.  Life 
liberty  and  property,  are  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  wall  as 
by  the  common  law,  fecured  to  the  happy  inhabitants  of 
South-Britain,  and  conffitute  their  primary  civil  or  political 
rights.  But  in  the  colonies,  thefe  and  all  other  rights,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  depend  upon' charter.  Therefore 
thofe  of  the  colonies  who  have  no  charter,  have  no  right  to 
life,  liberty  or  property.  And  in  thofe  colonies  who  have 
charters,  thefe  invaluable  bleffings  depend  on  the  meer  good 
will,  grace  and  pleafure  of  the  fupreme  power,  and  all  their 
charters,  and  of  courfe  all  their  rights,  even  to  life,  liberty 
and  property,  may  be  taken  away  at  pleafure.  Thus  every 
charter  in  England  may  be  taken  away ;  for  they  are  but 
voluntary  and  gracious  grants  of  the  crown,  of  certain  li- 
mitted,  local,  political  privileges,  fuperadded  to  thofe  of  the 
common  law.  But  would  it  be  expedient  to  ftrike  fuch  a 
blow,  without  the  mod  urgent  neceffity  ?  In  all  ftates 
there  is  (and  muff  be)  an  abfolute  fupreme  power,  to  which 
the  right  of  le^i flat  ion  belongs  :  and  which  by  the  lingular 
conffitution  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  vefted  in  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.”  *  Now  Magna  Charta  is  but  a  law  of  their 
•making, and  they  may  alter  it  at  pleafure  ;  but  does  it  thence 
follow?  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  repeal  every  ffatute 
from  William  the  conqueror,  to  this  time  ?  But  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  principles,  this  may  be  done  wantonly,  and  with¬ 
out  any  rcafon  at  all.  Further,  by  his  logic  the  parliament 
may  make  the  monarchy  abfolute,  or  reduce  it  to  a 
republic  5  both  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  truff  to¬ 
re  po  fed  in  them  by  the  conffitution,  which  is  to  preferve, 
not  deffroy  it  5  and  to  this,  ah  are  (Worn,  from  the  King  s 
Majeffy  in  his  coronation  oath,  to  the  meaneff  fubjeft  in  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Into  fuch  abfurd  and  trcafonable  doc¬ 
trines  muff  the  gentleman  run,  in  order  to  be  confiffent. 
Nay,  all  the  vagaries  of  Filmer,  Mannwaring  and  Sib- 
thorp,  and  of  the  whole  tribe  of  King  Adam’s  fnbjeas 
will  follow.  As  1.  That  Adam  was  the  firft  monarch 
of  this  earth.  No  Prince  has  a  title  to  his  crown  but  he 

who  can  prove  himfclf  to  be  the  eldeft  heir  male  of  the 

body 
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body  of  Adam.  That  all  other  Princes  are  ufurpers  and 
tyrants.  That  according  to  Filmer,  God  hath  given  to 
every  father  over  his  children,  and  much  more  to  every 
Prince  over  his  fubje&s,  a  power  “  abfolute,  arbitrary  and 
unlimited,  and  unlimitable  over  the  live?,  liberties  &  eftates 
of  fuch  children  &fubje£ts  ;  fo  that  they  may  take  or  alienate 
their  eftates,  fell,  caftrate  or  ufe  their  perfons  as  he  pleafes, 
they  being  all  his  flaves,  and  the  father  or  prince,  lord 
proprietor  of  every  thing,  and  his  unbounded  will  their 
law.”  I  his  is  the  fubftance  of  one  of  Mr.  Locke’s  in¬ 
ferences  from  thefe  words  of  Filmcr  ;  “  God  hath  given 
to  the  father  a  right  or  liberty  to  alien  his  power  over  his 
children,  to  any  other ;  whence  we  find  the  tale  and  gift  ot 
children  to  have  been  much  in  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  when  men  had  their  fervants  for  a  pofleflion  and 
inheritance,  as  well  as  other  goods  (and  chattels)  ;  where¬ 
upon  we  find  the  power  of  caflrating,  and  making  eunuchs 
(for  finging  fongs  like  Lillibullero,  &c.)  much  in  life  in 
old  times.”  Obf.  155.  “  Law  is  nothing  elfie,  but  the  will 

of  him  that  hath  the  power  of  the  fuprcme  father.”  * 
Horrid  blafphemy  !  The  Lord  omnipotent  reigneth,  but 
to  whom  hath  he  committed  his  fupreme  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  ?  The  Pope  claims  to  be  but  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Heaven,  and  before  Sir  Robert,  none  but  the  Devil  ever 
had  vanity  or  folly  enough  to  contend  for  the  whole  power 
of  the  fupreme  father.  According  to  Filmer,  and  his 
followers,  among  which  the  Halifax  gentleman  is  a  clofe 
imitator;  “  they  (hat  filed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood 
of  their  fons  &  their  daughters, whom  they  facrificcd  unto  the 
idols  of  Canaan”,  did  no  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  do. 
Upon  fi.iGh  principles  Pharoah  was  a  pious  virtuous  Prince. 
And  the  drowning  the  infants  in  the  Nile,  was  as  juftifiablc 
a  piece  of  preventive  policy  as  feizing  the  (hips  of  the 
French  without  a  declaration  of  war.  f  he  Philifiine  rulers 
too  acted  very  commendably  in  depriving  the  Hebrews  of 
the  ufe  of  iron,  it  being  very  certain  that  any  the  molt 
polite  people  without  the  free  u(e  of  this  invaluable  metal, 
would  in  one  century  return  to  the  lavage  fiate  of  the 
Indians.  “  If  the  example  of  what  hath  been  done,  fays 
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Mr.  Locke,  be  the  rule  of  what  ought  to  be,  hlftory  woufd 
have  furnifhed  our  author  with  inftances  of  this  abfolute 
fatherly  power,  in  its  height  and  perfection,  and  he  might 
have  fliew  d  us  in  Peru,  people  that  begot  children,  on 
purpofe  to  fatten  and  eat  them.”  Mr.  Locke  has  recited 
a  ftory  of  this  kind,  fo  horrid,  that  I  would  for  the  honor 
of  the  human  fpecies  think  it  incredible,  and  but  the  meer 
flight  of  imagination  in  Gracilajfo  de  Vega  ;  like  Swift’s 
propofal  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  fatten  their  children 
for  fale  in  Leaden  Hall-market,  as  almoft  the  only  branch 
of  commerce  that  would  give  no  offence  to  the  good 
people  of  England.  See  the  flory  cited  by  Mr.  Locke  in 
his  treatife  on  government,  Cap.  II.  &  VI.  The  Filmeri- 
ans  often  preach  the  principles  of  anarchy  in  one  breath, 
and  thofe  of  defpotifm  in  another.  The  gentleman  (page 
9.)  fays,  “  The  individuals  of  the  colonifts  participate  of 
every  bleffing  the  Englifn  conftitution  can  give  them.” 
u  As  corporations  created  hy  the  crown,  they  are  confined 
within  the  primitive  views  of  their  inftitution.”  0  Whe¬ 
ther  therefore  their  indulgence  is  liberal  or  fcanty,  can  be  no 
caufe  of  complaint ;  for  when  they  accepted  of  their  char¬ 
ters,  they  tacitly  fubmitted  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
them.”  This  is  admirable  !  To  be  lure  a  liberal  indul¬ 
gence  could  be  no  caufe  of  complaint.  I  have  heard  of 
a  fcanty  allowance,  and  it  often  happens  in  a  tranfportation 
a-crofs  the  atlantic  :  but  what  is  a  fcanty  indulgence  f  I 
am  in  doubt  under  what  fpecies  of  Hellenifm  to  rank  it. 
Is  it  Doric  cr  Ionic  ?  Attic  I  am  fure  it  is  not.  But  at 
prefent  I  am  content  it  fhould  pafs  as  very  good  Englifh, 
for  a  poor  pittance  of  bread,  water,  (linking  beef  and  coarfe 
deaths,  inf  lead  of  the  road  beef  of  old  England,  praifed 
and  fung  by  fuch  authors  as  delight  in  compofitions  like 
Lillibullero.  Has  a  fervant  no  reafon  to  complain  that 
his  allowance  is  fcanty,  that  he  is  half  naked,  and  more 
than  half  flarved,  while  his  lefs  faithful  and  lets  loyal 
iellow-fervant  is  well  fed,  plump,  gay,  and  cloathed  in 
purple  &fcarlet  &  fine  linnen, faring  fumptuoufly  every  day, 
upon  the  fpoils  of  his  neighbour  ?  But  admitting  the  for¬ 
mer  has  no  right  to  complain,  or  utter  a  fingie  figh,  the 
forced  effect  of  “  fubmiffive  fear  and  mingled  rage,”  I 

cannot 
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cannot  for  the  heart  of  me  conceive  how  he  tc  participates 
of  every  blefling”  of  his  fellow  fervant  ;  unlefs  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  contend  that  half  a  loaf  is  equal  to  a  whole 
one,  and  that  Martyrt  and  Jack  were  really  a  couple  of 
fcoundrels,  for  denying  that  the  crufts  Lord  Peter 
would  have  palm’d  upon  them”  were  very  good  Hamftead- 
down  mutton.  That  “  the  colonifts  do  not  hold  their 
rights  as  a  privilege  granted  them,  nor  enjoy  them  as  a 
grace  and  favour  beftowed,  but  poftefs  them  as  an  inherent 
indefeafible  right”  as  Mr.  H~k~s  very  juftly  afterts,  is  a 
felf-evident  propofition,  to  every  one  in  the  leaft  verfed  in 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  or  but  moderately  Ikilled 
in  the  common  law,  except  the  learned  gentleman  of  Ha¬ 
lifax.  Even  the  King’s  writs  are  divided  into  thofe  which 
the  fubje<ft  hath  a  right  to,  ex  debito  jujtitiae,  and  thofe 
which  depend  upon  meer  grace  and  favor.  Thefe  may 
be  denied jthe  others  cannot.  The  eftential  rights  of  Britifh 
colonifts  ftand  on  the  fame  bafis  with  thofe  of  their  fellow 
fubjefts  of  the  fame  rank  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

What  the  gentleman  adds,  viz.  “  that  this  poftulatum  of 
Mr.H-pk-s  cannot  be  true,  with  regard  to  political  rights,” 
by  which  he  evidently  means  the  peculiar  privileges  of  fub- 
ordinate  powers  granted  by  charter,  is  (alking  his  pardon) 
meer  impertinence,  and  in  a  gentleman  of  his  fenfe,  could 
arife  only  from  a  certain  fett  of  prejudices,  having  fo  far 
blinded  him  as  to  make  him  confound  the  ideas  of  cor¬ 
porate  fubordinate  privileges,  with  eftential,  natural  and  ci¬ 
vil  rights,  as  is  above  moft  abundantly  demonftrated,  and 
clearly  appears  from  his  own  words,  (page  10.)  “  The 
force  of  an  a<ft  of  parliament,  over  the  colonies,  is  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  common  law, the  origin  and  bafis  of  all  thofe 
inherent  rights  &  privileges  which  conftitute  the  boaft  and 
felicity  of  a  Briton”.  I  wifh  he  had  (aid  the  juftly  boafted 
felicity  of  a  Briton  ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe,  I  fhould  not 
have  fufpefted  him  of  a  Filmerian  fneer  in  this  place, 
which  jealoufy  his  dogmas  elfewherc  will  juftify.  The 
inherent,  indefeafible  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  fo  much  derided 
and  defpifed  in  other  parts  of  the  performance,  are  here 
admitted,  in  jeft  or  in  earneft :  I  care  not  which.  The 
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origin  of  thofe  rights  is  in  the  law  of  nature  and  its  author. 
This  law  is  the  grand  ba(is  ot  the  common  law,  and  of  all 
other  municipal  laws  that  are  worth  a  rufh.  True  it  is, 
that  every  a&  of  parliament,  which  names  the  colonies,  or 
defcribes  them  as  by  the  words  “  plantations  or  dominions*’ 
binds  them.  But  this  is  not  fo  ftriftly  and  properly  fpeak- 
ing  by  the  common  law,  as  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by 
the  confhtution  of  a  parliament,  or  fovcreign  and  fupremc 
legiflative,  in  a  (late.  *Tis  as  true,  that  when  the  colo¬ 
nies  arc  not  named  or  defcribed  by  an  aft  of  parliament, 
they  are  not  bound  by  it. 

What  is  the  reafon  of  all  this  ?  Qiii  barret  in  liter  a  hue 
ret  in  cortice .  Surely  the  bare  naming  of  the  colonies  hath 
no  magical  charm  or  force  in  it.  That  the  colonies  fhould 
be  bound  by  afts  of  parliament  wherein  they  are  named,  is 
an  exception  from  a  general  rule  or  maxim.  What  is  that 
rule  or  maxim  ?  It  is  that  the  colonies  being  feparate  do¬ 
minions,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  realm,  or  mother  (fate, 
and  in  faft  unreprefented  in  parliament,  fhall  be  governed 
by  laws  of  their  own  making  ;  and  unlefs  named  in  a£h  of 
parliament,  fhall  not  be  bound  by  them.  Quia  mn  mil - 
tunt  milites  ad  parliamentum ,  fays  Lord  Coke.  Yet  as  a 
mark  of,  and  to  preferve  their  dependency  on,  and  fubor- 
dination  to,  the  mother  (fate,  and  to  prevent  imperium  in 
imperioy  the  greateft  of  all  political  folicifms,  the  mother 
flatejuffly  afferts  the  right  and  authority  to  bind  her  colo¬ 
nies, where  file  really  thinks  the  good  of  the  whole  requires 
it ;  and  of  this  file  remains  the  fupreme  judge,  from  whofe 
final  determination  there  is  no  appeal.  The  mother  flare 
hath  alfo  an  undoubted  right  to  unite  a  colony  to  itfelfand 
wholly  to  abrogate  and  annihilate  all  colony  or  fubordiate 
legiflation  and  adminiff ration,  if  fuch  alteration  fhall  appear 
for  the  bed  intereft  of  the  whole  community.  But  fhould 
this  be  done  needlefly  and  wantonly,  and  without  allowing 
the  colonies  a  reprefentation,  the  exercife  of  the  power  that 
would  otherwife  be  juft  and  equitable,  would  ceafe  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  thofe  amiable  qualities.  Should  a  mother 
date  even  think  it  reafonablc  to  impofe  internal,  as  well 
as  external  taxes,  on  fix  millions  of  fubjefts  in  their  remote 
dominions,  without  allowing  them  one  voice,  it  would  be 
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matter  of  wonder  and  aftonifliment  :  But  it  could  not  be 
laid  that  the  fupreme  legillativc  had  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  their  power  and  authority  ;  nor  would  this  render 
a  petition  undutiful  and  feditious.  Thofe  fix  millions  mult 
on  fuch  an  event,  unlels  blind,  fee  themfelves  reduced  to 
the  mortifying  condition  of  meer  cyphers  and  blanks  in 
fbciety.  Should  all  this  ever  happen  to  the  Britifh colonies, 
which  God  forbid,  might  it  not  be  truly  and  (afely  affirmed 
that  the  reprefentation  in  the  houfe  of  Commons  would  be 
very  unequal  ?  The  right  of  a  fupreme  power  in  a  (late  to 
tax  its  colonies,  is  a  thing  that  is  clear  and  evident ;  and  yet 
the  mode  of  cxcrcifing  that  right  may  be  quellionable,  in 
point  ofreafonand  equity.  It  may  be  tho’t  to  be  unequal 
and  contrary  to  found  policy,  to  exercife  the  right,  clear  as 
it  is,  without  allowing  a  reprefentation  to  the  colonies.  And 
tho’  a  reprefentation  would  avail  the  colonies  very  little  in 
this  generation  ;  yet  to  pofterity,  it  might  bean  invaluable 
bleffing.  It  may  alfo  in  future  ages,  be  very  beneficial  to 
Great-Britain.  Js  it  to  be  believed,  that  when  a  continent 
of  3000  miles  in  length,  (hall  have  more  inhabitants 
than  there  are  at  this  day  in  Great-Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  perhaps  in  all  Europe  ;  they  will  be  quite  content 
with  the  bare  name  of  Britifh  fubjefh,  and  to  the  end  of 
time,  fupinely  acquiefce  in  laws  made,  as  it  may  happen, 
againft  their  intereft,  by  an  aflcmbly  300 o  miles  beyond 
fea,  and  where,  fhould  they  agree  in  the  letrtiments  with 
the  Halifax  gentleman,  it  may  be  tho’t  that  an  ad  mi  (lion  of 
an  American  member,  would  “  fully  and  defile  the  purity 
of  the  whole  body  ?”  One  hundred  ycar$  will  give  this 
continent  more  inhabitants,  than  there  are  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

Many  great  and  good  men  have  complained  of  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  the  reprefentation  in  Great-Britain.  I  his  ine¬ 
quality  can  never  be  a  reafon  for  making  it  more  fo ;  which 
however  is  the  method  of  rea foiling  adopted  by  the  Halifax 
gentleman.  At  his  rate,  it  would  be  juft  that  half  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  boroughs  in  Great-Britain, which  now  return  mem¬ 
bers,  fhould  be  curtailed  of  their  right.  If  fo,  why  not 
half  the  remainder,  and  fo  on  ’till  the  houfe  of  commons 

will  be  reduced  to  a  (ingle  member ;  and  when  he  was 
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fplit,  one  branch  of  the  legiflature  would  be  annihilated* 
Jjy  a  like  procels,  the  houfe  of  Lords,  the  fecond  branch  of 
the  legiflature,  might  be  dedroyed.  This  would  be  a 
Ihorter  cut  to  abfolute  and  unlimited  monarchy,  than  ever 
Filmer  was  fortunate  enough  to  invent.  This  brings  us 
to  the  confideration  of  the  Maxim,  that  «  no  Endiihman 
can  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  confent,  in  perfon  or  bv  his 
reprefentative”  «  This  dry  maxim,  taken  in  a  Ikeral 
fenfe,  and  little  underdood  like  the  fong  of  Lillibullero ,has 
made  all  the  mifchief  in  the  colonies,”  fays  the  gentleman; 
(page  ii.).  I  cannot  conceive  how  this,  or  any  other  dry 
maxim,  or  the  fong  of  Lillibullero  like  it,  well  or  ill  un¬ 
derftood,  can  make  any  mifchief  in  the  colonies.  What 
notable  harm  has  the  long  of  Lillibullero  wrought  in  the 
colonics,  or  what  like  it  has  this  “  dry  maxim”  effected  ? 

It  is  (fays  the  gentleman,  page  ii.)  the  opinion  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  law  of 
parliament,  that  they  are  the  Reprefentatives  of  every 
Bntifh  fubjeft  wherefoever  he  he.”  Fejlina  lente  domuie  ! 
This  may  be  true  in  one  fenfe.  The  fupreme  legiflative 
indeed  reprefents  the  whole  fociety  or  community,  as  well 
the  dominions  as  the  realm;  and  this  is  the  truereafon  why 
the  dominions  are  judly  bound  by  fuch  a£ts  of  parliament  as 
name  them.  This  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  fupreme 
fovereign  power ;  and  if  the  parliament  had  not  fuch  au¬ 
thority,  the  colonics  would  be  independent,  which  none 
but  rebels,  fools  or  madmen  will  contend  for.  God  for¬ 
bid  thefe  colonies  fhould  ever  prove  undutiful  to  their 
mother  country  !  Whenever  fuch  a  day  (hall  come,  it  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  terrible  fcenc.  Were  thefe  colonies 
left  to  themfelves,  to-morrow,  America  would  be  a  meer 
fhambles  of  blood  and  confufion,  before  little  petty  dates 
could  be  fettled.  How  many  millions  mud  perifh  in  build¬ 
ing  up  great  empires  ?  How  many  more  mud  be  ruined 
by  their  fail  ?  Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  revolutions  of 
government,  ancient  and  modern',  and  he  wiil  think  him- 
felf  happy  in  being  born  here  in  the  infancy  of  thefe  fet- 
tlements,  and  from  his  foul  deprecare  their  once  entertain¬ 
ing  any  fentiments  but  thofe  of  loyalty,  patience,  meeknefs 
and  forbearance,  under  any  hardihips  that  in  the  courfe  of 

time 
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time  they  may  be  fubjefted  to.  Thefe,  as  far  as  may  be 
confiftent  with  the  character  of  men  and  chriftians,  mult  be 
fubmitted  to.  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  prefent  honorable 
houfe  of  commons,  that  they  in  faft  reprefent  the  colonies, 
it  is  more  than  I  know.  Should  this  be  their  opinion,  the 
gentleman  may  if  he  pleafcs,  iL  confider  it  as  a  law  of 
parliament”:  But  I  fhould  rather  chufe  to  confider  it 
only  as  the  very  refpeftable  opinion  of  one  branch  of  the 
fupreme  legiflative.  The  opinion  of  the  houfe  of  Lords, 
and  then  above  all  the  fanftion  of  the  King’s  Majelty  muffc 
be  fuperadded,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  make  any  opinion  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
an  aft  or  law  of  parliament .  ’Tis  humbly  conceived, 
that  it  was  not  as  reprefentatives  in  fail  of  the  colonies, 
that  the  houfe  of  commons  granted  his  Majefly  an  exter¬ 
nal  tax  on  the  colonies,  in  the  intlance  of  the  late  aft.  Nor 
if  before  this  time  an  aft  for  granting  internal  taxes  on 
the  colonies  Ihould  be  palled,  could  I  conceive  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  are  our  reprefentatives  in  faft.  As 
one  branch  of  the  fupreme  legiflative  they  have  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  originate  any  bills  that  by  naming  them 
fhall  bind  the  colonies  when  parted  into  an  aft  ;  Jet  it  be 
for  levying  internal  or  external  taxes,  or  for  any  other  re¬ 
gulation  that  may  appear  needful.  But  I  cannot  find  it 
affirmed  or  declared  in  one  aft  of  parliament,  hiftory  or 
journal  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  nor  in  one  Englifli 
law  book,  that  a  Britifh  houfe  of  commons  are  in  faft  the 
reprefentatives  of  all  the  plebeian  fubjefts,  without  as  well 
as  within  the  realm.  Lord  Coke  indeed  fays,  that  “  the 
houfe  of  commons  reprefent  all  the  commons  of  England, 
eleftors  and  non-e!eftors”;  but  he  no  where  arterts  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  fail  reprefent  the  provincials  of 
Ireland  and  other  dominions  out  of  the  realm.  Lie  fays, 
however,  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  reprefented  in 
the  hnglifh  parliament,  and  artigns  that  ns  the  very  reafon 
why, in  general, afts  of  parliament  are  confined  to  the  realm. 
Though  from  the  necefhry  of  the  thing,  in  feveral  cafes, 
by  naming  them,  the  provinces  are  bound.  In  the 
fourth  injlitute ,  fpeaking  of  the  truly  high  and  mo  ft 
honorable  court  on  earth,  and  never  more  fo  than  in  the 
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prefent  ftate  of  the  Britifh  parliament  and  nation  ;  his 
lordfhip  fays,  “  This  court  confifteth  of  the  King’s  Ma- 
jedy,  fitting  there  as  in  his  royal  political  capacity,  and  of 
the  three  eflates  of  the  realm  ;  viz.  of  the  Lords  fpiritual, 
Archbifhops  and  Bifhops  being  in  number  24,  who  fit 
there  by  fucceffion  in  refpeft  of  their  counties,  or  Baronies 
parcel  of  their  bifhopricks,  which  they  hold  alfo  in  their 
politic  capacity ;  and  every  one  of  thefc,  when  any  par¬ 
liament  is  to  be  holden,  ought,  ex  debito  juflitiae,  to  have 
a  fummons.  The  Lords  Temporal,  Dukes,  Marquifles, 
Earls,  Vifcounts  and  Barons,  who  fit  there  by  reafon  of 
their  dignities,  which  they  hold  by  defcent  or  creation,  in 
number  at  this  time  106,  and  likewife  every  one  of  thefe 
being  of  full  age,  ought  to  have  a  writ  of  fummons  ex 
debito  jujlitiae .  The  third  eftate  is  the  commons  of  the 
realm ,  whereof  there  be  knights  of  fhires  or  counties, 
citizens  of  cities,  and  burgefles  of  burghs.  All  which  are 
refpe&ively  elc&ed  by  the  fhires  or  counties,  cities  and 
burghs,  by  force  of  the  King’s  writ,  ex  debito  jujlitiae , 
and  none  of  them  ought  to  be  omitted  ;  and  thefe  repre- 
fent  all  the  commons  of  the  whole  realm ,  and  trufled  for 
them ,  and  are  in  number  at  this  time  493. — 4.  Inft.  1. 

Here  is  not  one  word  of  the  houfe  of  commons  repre- 
fenting  or  being  trufted  by  or  for,  the  provincials  of  Ire¬ 
land,  or  the  colonifts  in  America.  And  tho’  in  page  4  of 
the  fame  Inflitute,  he  fays,  “  in  many  cafes  multitudes  are 
bound  by  ails  of  parliament  zuhich  are  not  parties  to  the 
election  of  knights ,  citizens ,  and  burgejfes}  as  all  they  that 
have  no  freehold ,  or  have  freehold  in  ancient  demefne ,  and  all 
IVomen  having  freehold  or  no  freehold}and  men  within  the  age 
of  twenty  one  years  &c” — This,  &c.  may  be  fupplied  with 
female  infants,  lunatics,  ideots  and  bedlamites  in  general. 
Yet  this  will  not  prove  that  thefe  non-ele&ors  are  in  fa  SI 
reprefented,  and  in  faSl  truft  the  reprefentatives  in  the 
houfe  of  commons.  In  eflimation  of  law  they  are  juftly 
deemed  as  reprefented.  They  have  all  fathers,  brothers, 
friends  or  neighbours  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  many 
ladies  have  husbands  there.  Few  of  the  members  have 
any  of  thefe  endearing  ties  to  America.  We  are  as  to 
any  pcrfonal  knowlege  they  have  of  us,  as  perfeft  {ban¬ 
ners 
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gers  to  mod  of  them,  as  the  favages  in  Calafornia .  But* 
according  to  our  letter  writer,  we  arc  not  only  in  law  but 
in  deed  reprefented  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  How  does 
he  fupport  this  ?  Why  he  has  dreamt,  that  fome  one  houfe 
of  commons  in  fome  former  reign,  once  tho’t  they  were  in 
fad  our  reprefentatives.  That  14  the  opinion  of  a  houfe 
of  commons  is  a  law  of  parliament”:  Therefore  44  tis 
determined  by  aft  of  parliament,  that  we  are,  and  fliall 
believe  we  are  in  fad  reprefented  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.”  Here’s  more  logic.  Suppofe  fome  future  houfe 
of  commons  fhould  be  of  opinion,  that  they  were  the 
true  and  proper  reprefentatives  of  all  the  common  people 
upon  the  globe,  would  that  make  them  fo,  and  oblige  all 
mankind  to  believe  and  fubmit  to  it  ?  Would  a  fiftion  of  the 
common  law  of  England  fatisfy  the  innumerable  multitudes 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that  they  were  in  fad 
reprefented,  and  confenting  to  all  fuch  taxes  and  tributes 
as  might  be  demanded  of  them  ?  Will  any  man’s  calling 
himfelf  my  agent,  reprefentative,  or  truftce,  make  him  fo 
in  faft  ?  At  this  rate  a  houfe  of  commons  in  one  of  the 
colonies  have  but  to  conceive  an  opinion  that  they  repre- 
fent  all  the  common  people  of  Great-Britain,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author  they  would  in  fad  reprefent  them, 
and  have  a  right  to  tax  them.  ’Tis  Orange  the  gentle¬ 
man  can  fee  no  difference  between  a  literal  fenfc  of  a 
fundamental  principle  or  44  dry  maxim”  as  he  calls  it, 
and  no  lenfe  at  all.  Does  it  follow,  becaufe  it  is  44  im- 
prafticable  that  each  individual  fhould  be  in  fad  repre¬ 
fented,”  that  therefore  there  fhould  be  no  reprefentation 
at  all,  or  a  very  unequal  one  ?  Becaufe  the  little  inflgni- 
ficant  ifles  of  Jerfey,  Guernfcy  and  Man,  have  never  ob¬ 
tained  a  reprefentation,  is  it  rcafonable  that  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Ireland  and  the  Plantations  fhouid  be  forever 
excluded  from  returning  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament, 
even  fhould  the  parliament  impofe  external  and  internal 
taxes  on  them,  and  take  from  them  every  fubordinate 
power  of  local  legiflation  ?  If  this  would  be  equal  and  ra¬ 
tional,  why  might  not  Wales  have  been  excluded  from 
returning  members,  why  may  they  not  be  excluded  now, 
and  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  and  every  other  County  and 
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borough  fhare  the  fame  fate  ?  Matter  of  fa£t  is  one  thing, 
matter  of  right  another.  The  people  of  a  ftate  may  in 
fad  be  very  unequally  reprefented  ;  but  few  men  would 
like  our  author  in  effea  contend  that  it  were  beft  they 
Ihould  not  be  reprefented  at  all.  Has  the  gentleman  for¬ 
got  the  maxim,  “  that  equity  is  equality.”  *Tis  hoped 
he  will  not  confider  this  as  a  levelling  principle,  as  it  has 
been  more  than  once  called.  How  aftonifhing  is  it,  that 
the  inftances  (page  12.)  of  the  unequal  reprefentation  in 
Great-Britain,  to  which  he  might  have  added,  thofe  of 
“  ten  Cornifh  barns,  and  an  ale  houfe”  fhould  be  brought 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  “  the  right  of  being  re¬ 
prefented  in  parliament”  is  “  an  utopian  privilege ”  a 
4f  phantom”  a  i(  cloud  in  the  fhape  of  Juno”? — This 
is  far  from  a  fine  compliment  to  the  honorable  houfe  of 
commons,  of  which  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fu- 
preme  legiflative,  and  of  the  privilege  of  fitting  with 
them,  it  would  have  been  more  decent  to  have  made  a 
different  choice  of  expreffions.  To  atone  for  this  inde¬ 
licacy,  the  next  moment  the  pendulum  vibrates  as  far  the 
other  way. 

In  page  13,  The  parliament  is  reprefented  as  fo 
pure  and  perfect,  that  “  the  beauty  and  fymmetry  of  this 
body  would  be  deflroyedy  and  its  purity  defiled ,  by  the  un¬ 
natural  mixture  of  reprefentatives  from  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  dominions.”  <e  Partisans,  Medes,  Elamites,  and 
the  dwellers  of  Mefopotamia,  &c.  would  not  in  fucb  a 
*afe>  fpeak  the  fame  language ”.  “  What  a  heterogenous 

council  would  this  form*’?  “  What  a  monfter  in  governr 
ment  would  it  be”?  Let  me  add,  was  ever  infolence  equal 
to  this  ?  Are  the  inhabitants  of  Britilh  America  all  a 
parcel  of  tranfported  thieves,  robbers  and  rebels,  or 
defeended  from  fuch  ?  Are  the  colonifls  blaftcd  lepers, 
whole  company  would  infeft  the  whole  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  ?  There  are  fome  in  the  colonics  who  value  them- 
felves  on  their  defeent.  We  have  the  names  of  Tudor 
~jnd  of  Stuart ,  pf  Howard,  Seyrnor  and  of  Ruffell ; 
who  boaft  an  unfullied  defeent,  from  our  ancient 
princes  and  nobles,  or  at  leaf!  claim  the  honor  of 
being  of  the  fame  blood.  Can  none  of  thefe  be  returned 
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as  members  without  breading  a  plague  in  the  houfe.  If 
this  writer  is  an  european,  his  inlults  upon  the  Britifh 
colonies  are  quite  unpardonable  ;  if  he  be  a  native,  he  is  an 
ungrateful  parricide.  Is  he  a  venal  hireling  of  a  party, 
his  employers  on  either  fide  the  atlantic  fhould  difcard 
him  as  a  meer  Sir  Martyn  Marplot  ?  Depend  upon  it,  one 
fuch  letter  as  his,  if  known  to  breath  the  fentimcnts  of 
the  great,  would  tend  more  to  difguft  the  colonies  againft 
the  conduct  of  their  fuperiors,  than  a  hundred  thoufand 
fuch  pamphlets  as  the  author  fcolds  at.  Parliaments  are 
not  only  as  ancient  as  our  Saxon  anceftors”  but  as  old 
as  the  common  wealth’s  of  Ifrael,  Greece  and  Rome  f;  nay 
as  old  as  the  firfl  compaft  for  changing  a  fimple  democracy 
into  any  other  form  of  government.  “  Attendance  in 
parliament”  is  not  therefore,  as  the  gentleman  conceives, 
a  “  duty  arifing  from  a  tenure  of  lands  or  the  feudal 
fyftem”  but  from  the  nature  of  man,  of  fociety,  and  of 
all  original,  juft,  focial  and  civil  compa&s  for  forming  a 
ftate.  “  So  that  the  privilege  of  fitting  in  it,  i.  e.  in  a 
parliament  or  grand  council  of  a  nation,  is  not  “  territorial” 
in  the  fenfe  of  the  letter  writer,  nor  in  its  nature  confined 
to  Great-Britain”.  What  is  there,  what  can  there  be,  that 
fhould  naturally  and  neceftarily  confine  the  privilege  of 
returning  members,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain, 
more  than  to  thofe  of  London  and  Weftminfter  ? 

The  gentleman  (p.  14.)  fays,  “  the  parliament  may  levy 
internal  taxes,  as  well  as  regulate  trade,  there  is  no  eflential 
difference.”  By  regulating  trade,  I  fuppofe  he  means, ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  fophifm,  taxing  trade.  Even  in  this 
fenfe,  ’tis  admitted  the  parliament  have  the  fame  right  to 
levy  internal  taxes  on  the  colonies,  as  to  regulate  trade  ; 
and  that  the  right  of  levying  both,  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
parliament.  Yet ’tis  humbly  conceived  and  hoped,  that 
before  the  authority  is  fully  exerted  in  either  cafe,  it  will 
be  tho’t  to  be  but  reafonable  and  equitable,  that  the  domi¬ 
nions  (hould  be  in  facl  reprefented.  Elfe  it  will  follow,  that 
the  provincials  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa  and  America,  ought 
to  all  generations  to  content  themfelves  with  having  no  more 
fhare,  weight  or  influence,  even  in  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment 
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rnent  of  their  refpefhve  countries,  than  the  Hotentots  have 
in  that  of  China,  or  the  Ethiopians  in  that  of  Great- Britain. 

I  ftould  be  glad  to  know  how  the  gentleman  came  by 
h.s  afTurance,  that  "  a  ftamp-duty  is  confefTedly  the  molt 
reasonable  and  equitable  that  can  bedevifed.”  (ibid.)  Some 
few  may  be  of  this  opinion,  and  there  never  was  a  new  in¬ 
vented  tax  or  excife,  but  its  favorors  and  partizans  would 
highly  extol,  as  the  molt  juft  and  equitable  device  imagina- 
ble.  1  his  is  a  trite  game  “  at  ways  and  means”.  But  bold 
aflertions  will  not  pafs  for  clear  proofs,  with  “  philofophi- 
cally  inquifitive  minds.”  “  If  the  fhafi  is  fped,”  and  the 
aim  fogood,  I  wonder  the  gentleman  Ihould  even  faintly 
pretend  to  “  defire  not  to  fee  a  ftamp-duty  ertablifhed  a- 
niong  us,”  or  “  wifti  to  prevent  the  blow.”  Were  I  con¬ 
vinced,  as  he  is,  that  it  is  reafonable  and  beft  that  the  colo¬ 
nies  fhould  be  taxed  by  parliament,  without  being  allowed 
a  representation  ;  and  that  it  is  become  not  only  neceflary 
to  levy  internal  taxes  on  them  ;  but  that  the  art  of  man 
could  not  devife  foequitable  and  reafonable  a  tax  as  a  ftamn 
duty  ;  I  fnould  heartily  pray  for  its  eftabliflmient.  P 

The  gentleman  no  where  difcovers  his  temper  more 
plainly  than  in  his  comparifon  of  Greece  and  Rome, in  their 
condua  towards  their  colonies.  ’Tis  well  known  theGre- 
cians  were  kind,  humane,  juft  and  generous  towards  theirs. 
’Tis  as  notorious  that  the  Romans  were  fevere,  cruel,  bru¬ 
tal  and  barbarous  towards  theirs.  I  have  ever  pleafe’d  my 
felf  in  thinking  that  Great- Britain,  fince  the  revolution, 
might  be  juftly  compared  to  Greece,  in  its  care  and  prote&i- 
on  of  its  colonies.  I  alfo  imagined  that  the  French  and 
Spaniards  followed  the  Roman  example.  But  our  letter- 
writer  tells  quite  a  different  ftory.  He  compliments  the 
nation,  and  comforts  the  colonies,  by  declaring  that  thefe 
“  exa&Iy  refemble  thofeofRome.”  ••rThtRoma>lColo>^:ae,',, 
fays  he,  “  did  not  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens!” 

They  only  ujed the  Roman  laws  and  religion,  and  ferved 
in  their  legions  ;  but  had  no  right  of  fuff'rage,  or  bearing 
honours.”  “  ] n  thefe  refpefts,  adds  he,  our  Englifh  cola- 
nies  exactly  referable  them.”  “  We  enjoy  the  Enolifh 
laws  and  religion,  but  not  the  right  of  fufTragc  or  of  bearing 
honours  in  Great- Britain.”  ’  6 
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Is  this  enjoying  the  rights,  liberties  and  privileges  of 
Britilh-born  fubjefts  within  the  realm,  to  all  intents,  con- 
ftruftions  and  purpofes  ?  I  find  all  this  confirmed  to  the 
colonifts,  not  only  by  the  common  law,  and  by  their  char¬ 
ters,  but  by  aft  of  parliament.  Where  does  the  gentleman 
find  it  decreed  that  the  Britifh  Coloniae ”  **  have  no  right 
of  bearing  honours  in  Great-Britain”  ?  Has  not  the  King’s 
majelty  the  fountain  of  honour,  an  undoubted  right  by  his 
prerogative,  to  confer  any  rank  he  may  be  gracioufly  pleafi- 
ed  to  bellow  on  his  American  fubjefts,  as  well  as  on  thofe 
in  Great-Britain  ?  Cannot  the  word  of  a  King  as  eafily  make 
even  a  Halifaxian  letter-writer,  or  his  Rhode-Ifland  friend, 
a  knight  of  the  garter  or  thiffle,  as  if  either  of  them  had 
been  droped  and  drawn  their  firft  breath  in  one  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

The  gentleman  may  in  his  anger  wifh  for  the  laws  of 
“  Draco  to  be  inforced  on  America,”  and  in  his  fierce  an¬ 
ger,  for  the  iron  rod^  of  a  Spani/h  inquifitor  ”  Thefe 
may  be  fudden  gulls  ot  paflion,  without  malice  prepence, 
that  only  hurt  his  caufe,  and  which  his  employers  will  not 
thank  him  for.  But  hard,  very  hard  mull  his  heart  be, 
wnv>  coulu  employ  all  his  (lock  of  learning  in  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  reduce  the  rights  of  the  coloniils  to  the  narrow 
bound  of  a  bare  permiffion,  to  “  ufe  the  Englifii  laws  and 
religion  without  a  fuffrage  in  things  facred  or  civil, and  with¬ 
out  a  right  to  bear  honours  in  Great-Britain,”  except  that 
of  being  fhot  at  for  fix  pence  a  day,  in  her  armies  at  home,, 
as  well  as  abroad.”  What  is  the  Englifii  religion  ?  Pray 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  that  of  Scotland, Ireland  and  the 
Plantations?  If  it  differs,  and  the  colonies  are  obliged  to 
ufe  the  religion  of  the  metropolis  on  her  embracing  pagan- 
ifm,  fo  mull  the  colonies.  Since  the  revolution,  all  difien- 
ters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  pa  pills  only  excepted,  have 
enjoyed  a  free  and  generous  toleration.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  deprive  all  proteftant  diflenters  of  this  invaluable  blefi- 
fing  ?  if  he  is  an  American  by  birth,  what  does  he  deferve 
of  his  country  for  attempting  to  realize  to  this  and  to  all 
future  generations,  the  dreary  profpeft  of  confinement 
to  the  ufe  of  the  laws  and  religion  of  a  region  3000  miles 
beyond  fea,  in  framing  which  laws,  and  in  forming  the 
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modes  of  which  religion,  they  (hall  have  no  voice  nor  fuf- 
frage  ;  nor  (hall  they  have  any  preferment  in  church  or 
Hate,  tho  they  fhall  be  taxed  without  their  confent,  to  the 
jfupport  of  both. 

— - — - aes  triplex 

Circa  peflus  erat. - 

The  gentleman  hath  been  at  great  pains  in  order  to  re* 
prefent  the  merchants  of  America,  as  a  parcel  of  infamous 
fmugglers.  He  fays,  “  fmuggling  had  well  nigh  become 
eftablifhed  in  fome  of  the  colonies.*5  5Tis  notorioufly 
known  who  have  been  the  great  abettors  and  patrons  of 
fmugglers,  and  who  have  fhared  the  greateft  part  of  the 
profits.  All  the  riot  at  Ephefus  proceeded  from  certain 
collectors  of  the  revenues  of  Diana  of  the  Ephefians  ;  the 
fhrine-makers  and  filver-fmiths  were  but  their  tools.  The 
craft  was  in  danger,  but  if  it  had  been  only  that  of  Deme¬ 
trius  and  his  journeymen,  we  might  not  have  heard  of  that 
day’s  uproar.  5Tis  a  very  unjuft  afperfion  to  charge  the 
American  merchants  in  general,  with  a  defign  to  elude  and 
evade  the  afts  of  trade.  I  cannot  fo  well  tell  how  matters 
have  been  managed  at  Halifax  or  Rhode-Ifland  ;  but  in 
fome  other  colonies,  only  a  few  favorites  have  been  indul¬ 
ged  in  the  lucrative  crime  of  fmuggling,  which,  after  an  e- 
minent  writer,  the  gentleman  calls  a  crime  “  againft  the 
law  of  nature55 ;  5tis  a  wonder  it  had  not  been  recorded  from 
fome  old  commentator,  crimen  lefae  Majejlatis ,  high  trea - 
fon .  The  like  indulgence,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  in 
Rhode-Ifland,  been  confined  alfo  to  a  few  choice  friends. 
The  article  of  Melafles  is  every  where  to  be  excepted.  It 
was  known  at  home,  that  the  importation  of  this  was  uni- 
verfally  tolerated,  paying  about  one  tenth  of  the  duties  im- 
pofed  by  the  old  aft.  The  connivance  became  very  general. 

I  have  perufed  Mr.  H — k — shook  over  and  over,  but 
cannot  find  the  lead  refieftion  on  Dr.  Spry,  nor  do  I  think 
any  was  intended.  The  Dr.  perhaps  may  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  bringing  his  name  into  quellion  ;  but  I  doubt  not- 
with (landing  the  gentleman’s  aflertions  to  the  contrary, whe¬ 
ther  the  Dr’s  “  appointments  place  him  above  any  kind  of 
influence.”  I  believe  he  is  under  the  influence  of  honor 
and  confidence,  a  clear  head,  and  a  good  heart,  all  which 
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the  gentleman  Teems  tod  much  a  ftranger  to  :  And  fhould 
the  I)r.  alfd  be  under  that  influence, which  flows  from  a  ge¬ 
neral  averfion,and  contempt  of  flattery  and  falfhood,he  mult 
conceive  an  opinion  of  his  Halifax  neighbour,  that  will  be 
very  mortifying  to  ene  who  hopes  to  make  his  court  to  the 
great, and  to  the  Dr.  among  the  reft,  by  abiding  the  colonies. 
The  Dr.  hath  been  in  America  fome  months,  but  1  have  not 
heard  of  one  caufe  that  has  been  tried  before  him.  This  is 
a  tolerable  proof  either,  that  Smuggling  was  not  fo  common 
a  thing  as  the  letter-writer  afferts,  or  that  thofe  who  ufed 
to  be  concerned  in  it,  are  reformed.  1  think  it  proves  both. 
In  the  2 1 ft,  and  laft  page  but  one  of  the  letter ,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  betho’t  himfelf,  and  having  in  a  manner  finifhed  his 
epiflle,  makes  an  apology  for  not  following  Mr.  H--k~s 
“  with  fomewhat  more,  of  method”.  His  excu fc  is  that 
“  Mr.  H~k-s  hath  not  divided  his  argument  with  pre- 
cifion”.  He  then  formally  proceeds  to  a  curious,  and  as 
he  doubtlefs  thought,  precife  diviuon  of  the  argument. 
“  The  dil pure,  fays  he,  between  Grest-Britain  and  the 
colonics,  confifts  of  two  parts.  Firft,  the  jurifdiffion  of: 
parliament  :  And  fecondly,  the  cxercife  of  that  jurifdiftion  : 
His  Honor  has  blended  thefe  together,  and  no  where 
marked  the  divifion  between  them.  The  firft  I  hate  prin¬ 
cipally  remarked  upon”.  I  know  of  no  di ( pure  between 
Great-Britain  and  her  colonies.  Who  is  fo  hardy  as  to 
difpute  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Parliament  ?  But  were  there 
a  thoufand  difputes  between  Great-Britain  and  the  colo¬ 
nies  ;  if  the  cclonifls  in  general  were  as  the  letter-writer 
reprefents  them,  “  a  Ample,  credulous,  and  hitherto  loyal 
people”,  in  danger  of  “  having  their  minds  embittered, 
and  their  affeftions  alienated  from  Great-Britain,  by  a 
few  pamphlets”  :  And  if  **  from  the  pride  of  fome,  and 
ignorance  of  others,  the  cry  againft  mother  country  had 
fpread  from  colony  to  colony,  and'  it  were  to  be  feared 
that  prejudices  and  refentments  were  kindled  among  them, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  ever  thoroughly  to  (both  or 
extinguifh”,  all  which  infinuations  are  however  Very  in¬ 
jurious  ;  what  would  this  prove  againft  c<  1  he  Ru  hts  of 
Colonies  examined”,  or  any  other  of  the  pamphlets  that 
have  been  lately  publifhed  in  America  ?  Mr.  H  — k-s, 
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cern'  ,f°  ft  1 1  u°^i  PPeaking  of  the  general  con- 

-ern=,  of  the  whole  Briti/h  empire,  faith,  “  Thefe,  it  is 

thrm L-tCf!y  nCrC^ry  jd  have  a  Seneral  Power  to  direft 
lem  tome  fupieme  and  over-ruling  authority,  with  power 

to  make  laws,  and  form  regulations  for  the  good  of  alf  and 

to  compel  their  execution  and  obfervation.  It  being  ne- 

Ceflaiy  fome  /uch  general  power  fliould  exift  fomewhere 
every  man  of  the  leaft  knowlege  of  the  Britifli  conflitu- 
tion,  will  be  naturally  led  to  look  for,  and  find  it  in  the 
parliament  of  Great-Bricain  ;  that  grand  and  auguft  leei! 
flame  body,  mu  ft  from  the  nature  of  their  authority,  and 
the  necefilty  of  the  thing,  bejuftly  veiled  with  this  power” 

;iLn0t-n'ia  V6ry  dear  admiffion  ™d  acknowledgment  of 
the  junfdiaion,  power,  and  authority  of  parliament  over 

to  rhh  hT,  '•  VrrtC0Ulr  pUC  k  int0  the  gentleman’s  head 
difnn  j?  t ?JUr,rd,aiorn  ,of  the  parliament,  was  a  matter  in 
dilpute  I  have  perufed  a  pamphlet  publilhed  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  relating  to  their  rights,  but  can  find  no  queftion 

of  b  R  S' °m  he  Parliament*  “  The  Rights 

of  he  Bntifh  Colonies  alTerted  and  proved”  I  have  alfo 
read  I  his  was  publilhed  before  either  Mr.  Il-k-s  or 
that  from  Connefticut.  Thefe,  fo  far  as  I  can  find/  are 
all  the  pamphlets  that  have  been  publilhed  in  America 
npon  the  proposed  new  regulations  of  the  colonies.  From 
ie  knowlege  I  have  of  the  fentiments  of  the  “  head  of 
the  tribumtian  veto ”,  as  the  gentleman  is  plea  fed  to  des¬ 
cribe  him,  I  take  upon  me  to  declare,  that  1  have  heard 
lnm  in  the  moft  public  manner  declare  his  fubmifiion  to 
the  authority  of  parliament  ;  and  that  from  his  foul  he 

.heir  i„rifflat„°rS  'hC  lh°"Eht  °f  raakb8  ‘ 

The  following  nafTages  from  “  The  Rights  of  the 
Britilli  Colonies  alTerted  and  proved”,  may  ferve  to  fhew 

of  faft reful  a  hand  the  Halifax  £entlcman  is  ar  a  matter 

“  I  alfo  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  firft  principles  from 
w  iepce  I  intend  to  deduce  the  civil  rights  of  the  BritiiTi 

gra  a"  Tem  arc  fabj'n  ,o- a,,d  <,,:i>endeDt  “ 

“ cat-,,i itaiii  ;  and  that  therefore  as  over  fubordinate  go¬ 
vernments,  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  has  an  un- 

doubted 
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doubted  power  and  lawful  authority  to  make  acts  for  the 
general  good,  that  by  naming  them,  fhall  and  ought  to  be 
equally  binding,  as  upon  the  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain 
within  the  realm.  “  When  the  parliament  fhall  think  fit 
to  allow  the  colonifls  a  reprefentation  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  equity  of  their  taxing  the  colonies,  will  be  as 
clear  as  their  power  is  at  prefent  of  doing  it  without,  if 
they  pleafe.”  “  No  fuch  claim  (i.  e.  of  an  independent 
legiflative)  was  ever  tho’t  of  by  the  colonifls.  They  are 
all  better  men  and  better  fubjefts  ;  and  many  of  them 
too  well  verfed  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  the 
law  and  conflitution  of  Great-Britain,  to  think  they  have 
a  right  to  more  than  a  provincial  fubordinate  lerijlative. 
All  power  is  of  GOD.  Next  and  only  fubordinate  to  him, 
in  the  prefent  (late  of  the  well-formed,  beautiful  con- 
ftrufted  Britifh  monarchy,  {landing  where  1  hope  it  ever 
will  fland,  for  the  pillars  are  fixed  in  judgment,  rightcouf- 
nefs  and  truth,  is  the  King  and  Parliament.”  “  From  all 
which,  it  feems  plain,  that  the  reafon  why  Ireland  and  the 
plantations  are  not  bound,  unlefs  named  by  an  aft  of  par¬ 
liament,  is,  becaufe  they  are  not  reprefented  in  the  Britifh 
parliament.  Yet,  in  fpecial  cafes,  the  Britifh  parliament 
has  an  undoubted  right,  as  well  as  power,  ro  bind  both  by 
their  afts.  But  whether  this  can  be  extended  to  an  inde¬ 
finite  taxation  of  both,  is  the  great  queflion.  I  conceive 
the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  conflitution  muft  make  an  exception 
of  all  taxes,  until  it  is  tho’t  fit  to  unite  a  dominion  to  the 
realm.  Such  taxation  mnfl  be  confidered  either  as  uniting 
the  dominions  to  the  realm,  or  disfranchifing  them.  If 
they  are  united,  they  will  be  intitlcd  to  a  reprefentation, 
as  well  as  Wales  :  If  they  are  fo  taxed  without  a  union, 
or  reprefentation,  they  are  fo  far  disfranchifed’*.  “  The 
fum  of  my  argument  is,  That  civil  government  is  of  God  : 
That  the  adminiflrators  of  it  were  originally  the  whole 
people  :  Thar  they  might  have  devolved  it  on  whom 
they  pleafed  :  That  this  devolution  is  fiduciary,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  ;  That  by  the  Britifh  conflit  ution,  this 
devolution  is  on  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  the  fu- 
preme,  facred  and  uncontroulable  legiflative  power,  not 
only  in  the  realm,  but  thro’  the  dominions  :  Thar  by  the 
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abdication,  the  original  compaft  was  broken  to  pieces :  That 
by  the  revolution,  it  was  renewed,  and  more  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft  in  all 
parts  of  the  dominions,  more  fully  explained  and  confirm¬ 
ed  :  That  in  confequenee  of  this  eftablifhment,  and  the 
afts  of  (ucceffion  and  union,  his  Majefty  George  IIL 
is  rightful  king  and  fovereign,  and  with  his  parliament,  the 
fupreme  legiflative  of  Great- Britain  ;  France  and  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  :  That  this  conftitution 
is  the  mod  free  one,  aud  by  far  the  bed,  now  exifting  on 
earth  :  That  by  this  conftitution,  every  man  in  the  domini¬ 
ons  is  a  free  man  :  That  no  part  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions 
can  be  taxed  without  their  confent :  That  every  part  has  a 
right  to  be  reprefented  in  the  fupreme  or  fome  fubordinate 
\  legiflature  :  That  the  refufal  of  this,  would  feem  to  be  a 

contradi&ion  in  praftice  to  the  theory  of  the  conftituti¬ 
on  :  That  the  colonies  are  fubordinate  dominions,  and  are 
now  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  to  make  it  beft  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  that  they  fhould  not  only  be  continued  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  fubordinate  legiflation,  but  be  alfo  reprefented 
in  fome  proportion  to  their  number  and  eftates,  in  the 
grand  legiflature  of  the  nation  :  That  this  would  firmly 
unite  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire,  in  the  greateft  peace 
and  profperity  ;  and  render  it  invulnerable  and  perpetual5’. 
Rights  of  the  Britifb  Colonies ,  ajferted  and  proved ,  paves 
32,  48,  59,  61,  64.  Can  the  gentleman  read  thefe  paiTj- 
ges,  and  fay  they  imply  any  queflion  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  parliament  ?  Will  he  not  blufh,  when  he  re- 
flefh,  that  he  hath  indiferirainately  aflerted  that  thefe 
pamphlets  44  have  a  tendency  to  embitter  the  minds  of  a 
Ample,  credulous  and  hitherto  loyal  people,  and  to  alienate 
their  affe&ions  from  Great-Britain,  their  beft  friend  and 
alma  mater”?  Can  terms  expreftive  of  greater  loyalty  or 
fubmifflon  to  the  jurifdi<ftion  and  aurhority  of  parliament 
be  conceived,  than  many  that  are  to  be  found  in  thole 
pamphlets  ?  Yer  the  gentleman  has  the  effrontery  to  talk 
ct  the  44  frequent  abufe  poured  forth  in  pamphlets  againft 
the  mother  country”,  and  laments  that  before  his  “  rot 
one  filial  pen  in  America  had  been  drawn  in  her  vindica¬ 
tion’*.  How  grand  wc  Ipok  l  Arp  not  his  dragoons 

enough, 
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enough,  but  he  muft  fight  with  his  pen  too  ?  I  believe 
he  muft  be  a  man  of  parlous  courage ;  and  yet  he  is 
modeft  withal.  He  fays  he  has  <L  no  ambition  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  print”,  tho’  he  is  the  only  loyal  fubjeft  his 
JMajefty  hath  in  his  American  dominions,  and  mafter  of 
the  only  filial  pen,  worth  a  button.  If  this  be  true,  well 
might  he  call  his  countrymen  a  parcel  of  fcoundrels, 
rebels,  fmuglers  and  traitors.  I  fhall  take  leave  of  my 
gentleman,  by  defiring  him  to  refleft,  in  his  cooler  hours, 
and  well  confider  what  would  foon  be  his  fate,  if  the 
Americans  fhould  treat  him  as  he  moft  richly  deferves. 

I  too  have  feen  in  all  the  pride  ef  May, 
flaunting  fing  fong  genius  toujour  gay  ; 

JVhofe  life  was  one  fhort  fenfelefs  pretty  dream , 

Frijk  on  the  margin  of  a  mighty  jiream, 

Fill  circling  dances  feize  his  tender  brain  : 

He  falls  !  he  dies  !  alas  a  calf  is  J, lain  !  f 


\  “  Narcijfus ,  in  contemplating  his  own  image,  was  turned  into  a 
daffodil.  Who  can  think  of  this,  and  feel  no  pity  for  the 
pride  and  weaknefs  of  man,  that  it  born  of  a  woman”. 
“  So  have  I  fecn,  on  fome  bright  fummer’s  day, 

“  A  calf  of  genius  debonnair  and  g*y, 

“  Dance  on  the  brink,  as  if  infpired  by  fame, 

««  Food  of  the  pretty  fellow  in  the  ftream”. 

Four  Lines  of  Dr.  Young,  very  modeflly  applied  to  Governor 
H-  k -  s,  in  the  5th  page  of  the  Letter  from  Halifax,  as  above 
cited,  with  the  Allufion  to  Narcijfus . 


Poftfcript. 


SINCE  the  above  fheets  were  finiflied,  two  or  three  piece*  have 
been  published  in  the  Providence  Gazette.  The  firft  of  thefe 
hath  turn  lined  us  with  a  dear  and  concife  account  of  the  feveral 
principal  reafonings  and  arguments  upon  the  fubjefl  of  internal 
taxes  to  be  impofed  on  the  colonies  by  parliament,  while 
they  are  unreprefented  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  fum  is, 

I.  That  it  is  the  inconteftible  right  of  the  fubje<5t  in  Great  Britain, 
not  to  be  taxed  out  of  parliament  ;  and  every  fubjedt  within  the  realm 
is  in  fact  or  in  law  reprefented  there. 

2'  rTh.e  ®r*tl*^1  co!oni^  being  Britifh  fubjedls,  are  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  intitlcd  to  the  rights,  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  fubjeft 
within  the  realm,  and  ought  to  be  reprefented  in  fa&  as  well  as  in  law, 
jd  the  fijpreme  or  fome  fubordinate  legifhture,  where  they  are  taxed  ; 
clle  they  will  be  deprived  of  ©ne  of  the  mofl  effential  rights  of  a  Britifo 
fubjea.  namely  that  of  being  free  from  all  taxes,  but  iuch  as  he  (hall 
by  himfelf  or  reprefentative,  grant  and  aflefs. 

3.  As  the  colonies  have  been  created  into  fubordinate  dependent  do¬ 
minions,  with  fubordinate  powers  of  legislation  ;  particularly  that  of  le- 
*axes  for  the  Support  ot  their  refpe&ive  fubordinate  governments, 
and  at  their  own  expence,  have  not  only  fupported  the  civil  provincial 
administration,  but  many  of  them  have,  to  their  utmofl  ability,  contri¬ 
buted  both  in  men  and  money  for  the  common  caufe,  as  well  as  for 
their  more  immediate  defence  againft  his  Majefty’s  enemies,  it  Should 
feem  very  hard  that  they  fhould  be  taxed  aifo  by  parliament,  and  that 
before  they  are  allowed  a  reprefentatioo  in  fa<5l,and  while  they  are  quite 
unable  to  pay  fuch  additional  taxes. 

4.  The  immenfe  commercial  advantages  rcfulting  to  Great  Britain 
from  her  plantations,  the  revenues  thence  arifing  to  the  crown  the  taxes 
wc  pay  by  the  confumption  of  an  infinity  of  Britilh  manufactures,  may 
be  tho’t  a  reafonable  return  for  the  protection  received,  as  ’tis  really  ail 
that  at  prefent  is  in  our  power  to  yield. 

5.  If  the  colonies  could  and  ought  to  yield  greater  aids  towards  the 
national  expence,  yet  it  Should  feem  but  reafonable  cither  to  allow  them 
I.  To  raife  fuch  further  fums  as  may  be  required,  by  taxing  themfelves 
in  the  mofl  eafy  way  and  manner  their  feveral  provincial  legifLtures 
could  devife.  Or,  2.  at  lea  ft  to  allow  them  a  reprefentatioo  in  the 
houfe  of  commons.  This  with  fome  animadversions  on  the  prefent 
(late  of  commerce,  with  the  extenfion  and  enlargement  of  the  admiralty 
jurifdiCtion  in  America,  is  the  fubStancc  cf  a!i  that  has  fo  much  incenfed 
the  Halifax  gentleman.  Governor  H  — k— s  hath  no  where  faid  that 
ei  the  colonies  have  rights  independent  of,  and  not  controulablc  by,  the 
authority  of  parliament”  See  Providence  Gazette,  Feb.  16, 

According 
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According  to  the  gentleman,  •«  it  will  follow  that  wc  may  enjoy 
pcrfonal  liberty,  and  yet  be  (laves  in  a  political fenfi  ;  and  fo  vice  verfat 
we  may  b c  perfonal ly  Jlaves,  and  yet  have  a  political  right  to  liberty. 
Life,  liberty  and  eftate  being  perfonal  rights,  arc  (by  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be)  fecured  to  us  by  the  common  law.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  beard  that  the  colonies  ever  contended  for  more  ;  and  yet  (by 
this  perfonal  and  political  diftio&ion)  our  eflates  may  be  taken  away 
from  us  againft  our  confcnt,  without  any  violation  of  our  perfonal  right* 
and  all  this  for  want  of  a  political  right.” 

Provider.ee  Gazette ,  February  |6,  1765. 

**  The  gentleman  confidently  maintains  that  a<5fo  ot  parliament  derive 
their  force  from  the  common  law  ;  and  for  that  rcafon  he  (ays.  they 
arc  obligatory  on  the  colonies.  I  afk  him,  how  it  is  poffiblc  that  the 
parliamentary  power  which  controuls,  alters  and  amends  the  common 
law  at  will,  can  derive  its  fupport  from  the  common  law  ?  ” 

Providence  Gazette ,  23d  February. 

(O*  The  power  and  authority  of  parliament  is  from  the  confutation, 
and  above  all  oiher  laws,  but  thofe  of  God  and  nature, 

“  There  may  be  a  natural  relation  between  two  fubjeds  that  cxift 
by  nature  ;  but  mother  country  and  colony  exift  only  by  policy  and 
may,  and  no  doubt  have  a  political  relation  to  each  other  ;  but  can  have 
no  natural  one  Providence  Gazette .  March  2. 

This  remark  is  ingenious,  and  the  manner  in  which  ’tis  elucidated  is 
diverting  ;  but  I  fear  ’tis  not  folid.  There  is  nonfenfe  &  contradidioa 
cno’  of  all  coofciencc  in  the  Halifax  gentleman’s  attempt  to  inveftigate 
the  "  natural  relation  between  colonies  and  their  mother  Hate,”  without 
denying  the  exigence  of  fuch  a  relation.  Our  allegiance  is  natural. and 
if  this  be  admitted  of  each  individual  in  a  colony,  as  it  muff  be,  it  would 
be  ffrange  to  deny  a  natural  relation  between  two  whole  bodies,  between 
ail  the  rcfpc&ive  parts  of  which  a  natural  relation  is  admitted.  Society 
is  certainly  natural,  and  cxifls  prior  to,  and  independent  of  any  form  ot 
civil  policy,  always  excepting  family  focieties  and  fimple  democracies. 
As  there  is  a  natural  relation  between  father  and  fon  fo  is  there  buewea 
their  two  families  ;  and  fo  is  there  between  a  mother  fbte  or  metropo¬ 
lis,  and  its  colonies.  The  narural  relation  between  two  independent 
Hates  or  focieties.  is  the  balis  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  all  its  obliga¬ 
tions  are  thence  dcduccablc.  It  would  be  (Irange  that  a  natural  relation 
(hould  fubfifl  between  two  neighbouring  Hates,  and  none  be  between  a 
metropolis  and  a  colony.  I  cun  fee  no  abfuroity  in  fisppofiog  both  na¬ 
tural  and  political  relations  to  lubfift  between  a  mother  Hate  and  itsco- 
lonies.any  more  than  fuppofing  two  qualities  in  one  and  the  fame  fubjed. 
The  fame  man  may  be  choloric  &  humane,  another  is  calm  &  inveterate. 

T  he  fame  two  men  may  be  father  and  fon,  fellow  men,  fcllow-fubjcds, 
fellow-citizens. and  brother-aldermen.  Political  relations  are  but  modifi¬ 
cations  of  thofe  which  arc  founded  io  nature.and  from  wh*  nee  rife  duties 
of  univerfal  obligation. 

1  cannot  fupprefs  all  my  indignation  at  a  remark  in  the  ciofc  of  the 
Halifax  letter,  which  fhould  have  been  taken  notice  of  bcfoje,  but  it  ef- 
caped  me.  “  it  may  become  necelTary  for  the  fupreme  IcgilLture  of  the 

nation 
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nation  to  frame  fome  code,  (and  canons  might  have  been  as  properly 
added)  and  therein  adjuft  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  with  prccifion  and 
certainty, otherwife  Great  Britain  will  always  be  tcazed  with  new  claims 
about  liberty  and  privileges.”  Page  22. 

if  I  miflake  not,  there  is  in  the  air  of  this  period,  the  quinteflcucc 
of  a  meer  martial  legiflator  ;  the  infolencc  of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
mimftcr  ;  the  indolence  and  half  thought  of  a  petit  maitre  ;  the 
flutter  of  a  coxcomb  ;  the  pedantry  of  a  quack,  and  the  nonfenfe  of 
a  pettifogger.  A  ftrange  gallimaufry  this  :  but  I  am  not  anfwerablc 
for  it,  or  for  any  other  of  the  exhibitions  of  a  monftcr  monger. 
We  want  no  foreign  codes,  nor  canons  here.  The  common  law 
19  our  birth  right  ;  and  the  rights  and  privileges  confirmed  and  fecured 
to  us  by  the  Britilh  conftitution,  and  by  aft  of  parliament,  arc  our 
befl  inheritance.  Codes,  paodefts,  novells,  decretals  of  Popes,  and 
the  inventions^  the  D — 1,  may  fait  the  cold  bleak  regions  Branden- 
burgh  and  Pruflia,  or  the  fcorching  heats  of  Jamaica  or  Gambia  ;  but 
we  live  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  fhall  reft  content  with  the 
laws,  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  our  anccftors,  bravely  fupported  and  de¬ 
fended  with  the  monarchy,  and  from  age  to  age  handed  down. 
Thefc  have,  and  ever  will  finally  triumph  over  the  whims  of  political 
and  religious  Enthuliafts  ;  the  extremes  of  which  are  libertinifm 
and  defpotifm,  anarchy  and  tyranny,  fpiritual  and  temporal,  from 
all  which  may  God  ever  preferve  us.  I  muft  recommend  it  to  the 
Halifax  gentleman,  before  he  publiflies  any  more  epiftles,  diligently  to 
read  over  Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  to  take  (pecial  note  of  Lord 
Peter’s  method  of  reafoning  with  his  brethren.  He  will  there  find  all 
the  forms  of  fyllogifm,  from  the  forties  to  the  categoric.  Of  the  Jaft 
form,  he  will  find  this,  to  prove  that  a  little  learning  puffeth  little 

men  up. 

“  Words  are  but  wind, 

Learning  is  nothing  but  words, 

Ergo.  Learning  is  nothing  but  wind,” 

Of  the  former  kind  of  argumentation,  he  will  find  a  fpecies  he 

feems  to  be  peculiarly  fond  of.  ,  ,  .  _  . 

“  In  the  midft  of  all  this  clutter  and  revolution,  in  comes  Lord 

Peter  with  a  file  of  dragoons  at  his  heels,  and  gathering  from  all 
hands  what  was  in  the  wind,  he  and  his  gang,  after  feveral  millions 
of  feurrilities  and  curfes,  not  very  important  here  to  repeat,  by  mam 
force,  very  fairly  kicks  them  (Martyr  and  Jack)  both  out  of  doors, 

and  would  never  let  them  come  under  his  roof,  from  that  day  to  this”. 

Tale  of  a  Tub.  79.  104. 


CORRRECT  IO  N  S. 

PAGE  7.  in  fome  of  the  Copies,  dele  the  Words  for  diffufm. 
13.  for  Hatnftead,  read  Banjlead. 
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